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Commissioner 


September,  1994 

Dear  Friend, 

I  am  pleased  to  present  this  Family  Literacy  Curriculum  Guide  for  Training  Volunteer  Tutors 
in  Adult  Basic  Education.  The  Family  Uteracy  Curriculum  Guide  is  one  of  a  series  of 
volunteer  tutor  training  guides  developed  by  the  Commonwealth  Uteracy  Corps,  and  is 
designed  as  an  add-on  to  the  ABE  and  the  ESOL  Curriculum.   It  serves  as  a  framework  for 
volunteer  coordinators  throughout  the  Commonwealth  to  train  volunteer  tutors  who  wish  to 
work  with  families  of  adults  and  children  in  a  family  literacy  program.   It  is  provided  in  a 
looseleaf  binder  to  allow  easy  removal  of  pages  for  copying,  or  adding  notes  as  volunteers 
use  the  guide. 

In  recent  years  family  literacy  has  come  to  the  attention  of  educators  and  the  public  as  one 
of  the  most  important  aspects  in  educational  and  human  development.   Intergenerational 
efforts  play  a  crucial  role  in  the  education  and  achievements  of  children. 

Better  prepared  tutors  in  Family  Uteracy  programs  will  help  our  adult  learners  and  their 
children  achieve  their  educational  goals  and  improve  their  lives.  Thank  you  for  your 
leadership  in  helping  to  achieve  this  end. 

Sincerely, 


C-,M^ft 


Robert  V.  Antonucci 
Commissioner  of  Education 
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A  Message  from  the  Curriculum  Design  Team 

The  Commonwealth  Literacy  Corps'  Family  Literacy  Curriculimi  Guide  for  Training  Volimteer 
Tutors  is  designed  to  assist  you  to  organize  your  own  training  for  volunteers  in  a  family 
literacy  program.  This  six  to  seven  hour  training  is  meant  to  provide  more  specialized  training 
for  volunteers  who  have  sdready  been  trained  as  Adult  Basic  Education  or  English  as  a  Second 
Language  tutors  and  who  wish  to  work  with  families  of  adults  and  children. 

If  your  volunteers  have  not  received  training  in  Adult  Basic  Education  or  English  as  a  Second 
Language  you  will  need  to  provide  that  basic  training  for  working  with  the  adults  in  your 
program  before  you  provide  this  training  in  Family  Literacy.  If  the  volunteers  have  already 
received  the  Adult  Basic  Education  or  English  as  a  Second  Language  training  but  are  new  to 
your  program  you  may  want  to  add  a  third  day  of  two  to  three  hours  of  training  to  familiarize 
the  volunteers  with  your  program  procedures. 

This  Family  Literacy  Curriculum  Guide  for  training  Volunteer  Tutors  focuses  on  training 
activities  and  techniques  that  can  be  used  in  center-based  or  home-based  programs.   The 
activities  and  techniques  can  be  used  in  a  variety  of  settings:  to  prepare  parents  to  work  with 
their  children;  to  assist  adults  to  reflect  on  children's  learning;  to  engage  in  learning  with 
parent  and  child  together.   The  activities  and  techniques  are  based  on  a  family  centered 
approach  to  developing  literacy.   We  encourage  each  program  to  adapt  these  materials  to  meet 
your  program's  need. 

How  to  Use  this  Guide 

Format: 

The  training  is  based  on  a  total  of  6  to  7  hours  and  is  presented  as  two  3-3V^  hour  meetings  or 
days,  with  time  built  in  for  breaks  and  a  daily  evaluation. 

The  training  consists  of  10  sessions.   Each  session  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  page  which 
provides  the  rationale  for  including  the  session  in  the  training.   The  sessions  begin  with  one  or 
more  goals,  as  well  as  the  materials  you  will  need  to  gather  ahead  of  time.   Each  session 
includes  one  or  more  activities  that  are  presented  in  easy-to-follow  steps  and  are  often 
accompanied  by  training  tips  and  suggestions. 
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Sessions  have  been  sequenced  so  that  each  day  of  the  training  provides  a  variety  of  activity 
types  and  a  balance  between  interpersonal,  cultural,  and  technical  aspects  of  the  training.   If 
you  are  faced  with  scheduling  restrictions  or  other  logistical  problems  which  require  you  to 
rearrange  the  sessions,  keep  in  mind  the  importance  of  a  balanced  sequence  which  incorporates 
all  aspects  of  the  training  as  well  as  a  smooth  transition  from  one  activity  to  the  next. 

Developing  Your  Own  Resources: 

We  encourage  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  develop  your  own  family  literacy 
resources  by  collecting  the  suggestions  and  contributions  made  by  the  volunteers  as  they  take 
part  in  the  training. 

Several  sessions  ask  the  volunteers  to  come  up  with  ideas  for  adapting  the  training  activities. 
If  you  are  prepared  with  a  way  to  collect  these  suggestions  you  will  build  your  own  collection  of 
resources.   These  resources  can  then  be  shared  with  other  volunteers  locally  and  also  through 
the  statewide  network. 

The  following  sessions  call  for  these  kinds  of  activities: 

Session  3  -  Using  Books  in  Family  Literacy 
Session  6  -  Peer  Teaching  and  Discussion 
Session  8  -  Reading  Aloud  Technique 
Session  9  -  Paired  Teaching 
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Introduction  to  Session  1:   Introduction  and  Goals  of 
Training 


This  session  allows  tutors  to  be  exposed  to  a  brief  overview  of  family 
literacy  and  to  develop  an  understanding  of  the  program  in  which  they  will 
volunteer.  They  will  have  a  chance  to  introduce  themselves  and  learn  why 
others  are  drawn  to  this  family  literacy  program.   Tutors  will  receive  an 
overview  of  the  six  hours  of  training. 

Because  there  are  several  family  literacy  program  models  it  is  very 
important  that  the  tutors  are  introduced  to  the  specifics  of  the  program  in 
which  they  will  volunteer.   For  this  reason  step  3  and  step  4  of  session  1 
need  to  be  adapted  by  each  program. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  1:   Introduction  and  Goals  of  Training 
Time:   15  Min. 

Goals: 

•  to  welcome  tutors  and  give  an  overview  of  training  sessions 

•  to  give  tutors  a  chance  to  introduce  themselves 

•  to  provide  a  brief  overview  of  family  literacy 

•  to  place  the  program  within  this  overview 

Materials: 

•  Newsprint  of  training  agenda 

•  Newsprint  of  "four  common  elements" 

•  Newsprint  of  program  elements 

•  Handouts: 
"Breaking  the  Cycle" 
"Focus  on  Family  Literacy" 
"Quality  Family  Literacy  Programs" 

"Quality  Home-Based  Family  Literacy  Programs" 
"Parents  as  Teacher  Program" 
"Program  Handouts" 

Step  1         Welcome  tutors  and  give  a  brief  overview  of  training  activities. 

Step  2         Ask  tutors  to  introduce  themselves  and  give  their 

•  name 

•  where  they're  from 

•  what  draws  them  to  the  family  literacy  program 

Step  3         Give  a  brief  overview  of  family  literacy  including: 
Family  as  a  system 

•  Family  is  most  fundamental  system.   It  is  the  primary  and  most  powerful 
system  to  which  a  person  belongs. 

•  Family  consists  of  entire  kinship  networks  of  three  generations. 

•  Families  repeat  themselves.   What  happens  in  one  generation  will  often  repeat 
itself  in  the  next. 

What  is  family  literacy? 

•  Intergenerational  transfer  of  literacy  behaviors. 

•  Shared  learning:  reading  and  writing  experiences  that  improve  the  educational 
environment  of  the  family. 
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Session  1:   Introduction  and  Goals  of  Training  (Cont'd) 
Why  family  literacy? 

•  Most  of  what  children  learn  is  learned  at  home. 

•  Children  absorb  attitudes  toward  learning  in  the  home. 

•  Parents  are  child's  primary  teacher. 

•  Mother's  level  of  education  afifects  child's  success  in  school. 

•  It  fosters  a  home  atmosphere  that  supports  learning. 

Four  Common  Elements  of  Fam.ily  Literacy  Program 

•  Literacy  development  of  parent/caregiver 

•  Developmental  experiences  for  young  children 

•  Shared  learning  for  parents  and  children 

•  Provide  time  for  parents  to  reflect  on  and  share  experiences 

Step  4       Program  Overview  (Prepared  Newsprint) 

Invite  family  literacy  coordinator  to  share  the  prepared  newsprint  that 
describes  the  program.   The  information  that  is  shared  needs  to  be 
adapted  to  the  group's  needs. 

•  mission  statement 

•  program  elements 

•  specific  instructional  strategies 

•  profile  of  a  typical  family 
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Introduction  to  Session  2:   First  Experiences  of  Literacy 


This  session  allows  the  tutors  to  recall  their  first  experience  of  literacy 
and  identify  who  was  involved  in  that  experience  and  where  it  took 
place.  We  want  the  tutors  to  understand  that  literacy  happens  in  many 
places  with  many  different  people.   We  also  want  the  tutor  to  know  that 
his/her  early  experience  of  literacy  affects  how  they  participate  in  a 
family  literacy  program. 

Step  4  invites  participants  to  make  a  journal  entry  regarding  their 
early  experiences  of  literacy.   Some  participants  may  need  an 
introduction  to  journal  writing  before  being  asked  to  engage  in  this 
activity. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  2:  First  Experiences  of  Literacy 
Time:   15  Min. 

Goals: 

•  To  provide  the  tutors  with  the  opportunity  to  recall  their  first 
experience  of  Uteracy. 

•  To  provide  the  tutors  with  the  opportunity  to  reflect  on  this 
experience  and  note  its  effect  on  their  role  as  tutor. 

Materials; 

•  Joximal  materials 

Step  1       Ask  participants  to  find  a  partner  and  ask  each  to  share  one  of  their 

earliest  memories  of  literacy.   Identify  who's  involved  and  the  role  they 
played. 

Step  2       At  the  conclusion  of  10  minutes  call  the  group  back  and  invite  a  few  to 
share  their  experience. 

Step  3       Conclude  the  conversation  by  asking  for  a  show  of  hands  to  the 
following: 

•  For  how  many  was  this  initial  experience  positive? 

•  For  how  many  was  this  initial  experience  negative? 

•  Who  had  a  family  related  experience? 

•  Who  had  a  school  related  experience? 

•  Who  had  a  library  related  experience? 

What  do  you  gather  from  this? 
Points  to  reinforce: 

•  Literacy  happens  in  many  places 

•  Many  people  are  involved  in  the  literacy  development  of  a  family. 

Step  4       Ask  participants  to  write  in  their  journals  in  response  to  the  question, 
"What  experiences  do  you  bring  with  you  that  may  affect  you  as  a 
family  literacy  tutor?" 

Step  5       Ask  for  volunteers  to  share  their  journal  writing. 
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Introduction  to  Session  3:  Using  Books  in  Family  Literacy 


This  session  introduces  tutors  to  the  use  of  books  in  a  family  Uteracy 
program.   We  want  the  participants  to  experience  a  range  of  good 
literature  including:  picture  books;  concept  books;  wordless  story  books; 
and  story  books  that  present  a  cultural  and  ethnic  diversity  of  the 
families  in  your  community.   We  want  the  tutors  to  be  aware  of  the 
illustrations  as  well  as  the  story  line  of  each  book. 

We  will  encourage  the  participants  to  think  about  ways  of  using  books 
with  various  age  groups  and  to  suggest  follow-up  activities  that  can  be 
used  in  the  home. 

We  recommend  that  the  program  collate  the  ideas  for  sharing  books 
and  the  follow-up  activities  generated  in  this  session  so  that  they  can 
be  shared  by  region  with  others  offering  this  training. 

The  tutors  will  be  asked  to  imagine  using  this  activity  with  a  group  of 
parents.   Parents  may  be  asked  to  predict  their  child's  reaction  to  the 
books  and  to  reflect  on  what  the  child  may  or  may  not  like  and  why 
that  is  so.   Children,  just  as  adults,  have  different  tastes  in  literature 
and  need  to  have  options  when  choosing  books.   This  session  is  meant 
to  emphasize  the  joy  of  reading. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  3:  Using  Books  in  Family  Literacy 
Time:  30  Min. 


Goals: 


to  experience  a  wide  range  of  good  literature  for  use  with  families 
to  learn  ways  to  adjust  the  use  of  books  to  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  different  age  groups  of  children 
to  devise  ways  of  encouraging  the  use  of  books  in  the  home 


Materials: 


•  A  minimum  of  twice  the  number  of  books  as  participants 

•  A  wide  range  of  children's  books  that  include:  picture  books;  wordless 
story  books;  concept  books,  and  story  books  that  are  culturally  and 
ethnically  diverse. 

•  Newsprint  and  markers  for  each  pair. 

Step  1       Have  participants  choose  a  book  at  random  and  ask  them  to  work  with 
a  partner  and  come  up  with: 

•  three  ways  you  could  use  the  book  in  a  family  literacy  program. 

•  three  follow-up  activities  to  be  used  in  the  home 

Have  pair  note  on  newsprint: 

-  Title 

■  Author 

-  Illustrator 

-  Three  ways  to  use  the  book 

-  Three  follow-up  activities 

Step  2       Ask  pairs  to  share  information  noted  on  newsprint. 

Step  3       Conclude  the  session  with  a  general  discussion. 
Processing  questions: 

•  What  cultural  information  does  this  material  present? 

•  Why  are  balance  and  variety  important  regarding  race,  culture  etc.? 

•  Is  this  a  model  of  an  activity  you  could  do  with  parents? 

•  What  do  you  need  to  keep  in  mind  if  you  did  this  activity  with  a 
group  of  parents? 
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Introduction  to  Session  4:  Families  through  the  Eyes  of  the 
Tutor 


This  session  provides  the  tutors  with  the  opportunity  to  exEunine  their 
own  perception  of  what  constitutes  a  family,  what  famihes  value,  and 
what  cultural  values  are  part  of  every  family. 

This  session  portrays  many  family  configurations  to  expand  the 
participants'  view  of  family  and  to  be  a  catalyst  for  discussion  of  what 
families  value  and  how  culture  affects  our  values.   We  want  tutors  to  be 
sensitive  to  and  to  become  knowledgeable  about  the  culture  and 
traditions  of  the  families  enrolled  in  the  family  Uteracy  program. 

A  sample  of  a  collage  is  included  in  this  guide.  We  encourage  each 
program  to  prepare  a  collage  of  the  actual  families  in  your  program 
and/or  community  to  make  this  exercise  relevant  to  the  participants. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  4:   Families  through  the  Eyes  of  the  Tutor 
Time:   25  Min. 


Goals: 


to  allow  tutors  an  opportunity  to  examine  their  ideas  on  family 
composition,  family  values,  and  family  culture, 
to  allow  tutors  an  opportunity  to  broaden  their  understanding  of  the 
composition,  values,  and  culture  of  the  families  in  their  community. 


Materials: 


•  Collage  of  wide  range  of  family  configurations  that  represent  the 
families  in  your  community  and/or  the  families  enrolled  in  your 
program. 

•  Newsprint  questions  for  small  group  discussion: 

FamiUes  in  our  Commiinity 

•  What's  their  makeup? 

•  What  are  some  things  families  value? 

•  How  are  cultural  values  displayed? 

Step  1       Explain  that  we  want  tutors  to  know  how  to  work  in  family  literacy 

programs  without  judging  others'  lifestyles  or  values.   This  session  will 
provide  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  talk  about  their  own  ideas  of 
family  makeup,  family  values,  and  family  culture. 

Step  2       Hand  out  copies  of  collage.   Ask  tutors  to  work  in  small  groups  and  tell 
them  they  have  15  minutes  for  this  activity.   Have  tutors  discuss  their 
reactions  to  the  pictures  addressing  questions  posted  on  newsprint. 

Step  3       Reconvene  the  whole  group  and  ask  each  small  group  to  discuss  one  or 
two  new  understandings  regarding  the  families  in  their  community  that 
grew  out  of  their  discussion  of  family  makeup,  family  values,  and 
family  culture. 

Step  4       Discuss  with  group  why  it  is  important  to  think  about  family  makeup, 
family  values,  and  family  culture  in  a  family  literacy  program. 
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Introduction  to  Session  5:  The  Role  of  Play  in  Children's 
Learning 


This  session  is  a  hands  on  experience  of  play  so  that  tutors  feel  the 
connection  between  play  and  learning.  We  want  tutors  in  family 
literacy  programs  to  help  parents  see  the  value  of  play  in  their  child's 
growth  and  learning,  and  we  want  tutors  to  provide  activities  that  are 
child-centered  and  experiential.   We  want  them  to  be  able  to  observe 
how  children  engage  with  materials  and  allow  children  to  take  the  lead 
when  using  materials. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  5:  The  Role  of  Play  in  Children's  Learning 
Time:   10-15  Min. 

Goals: 

•  to  provide  an  opportunity  for  participants  to  play  with  materials 

•  to  reinforce  the  connection  between  play  and  learning 

•  to  make  connections  between  every  day  home  activities  and  learning 

Materials:   (sufficient  materials  for  the  total  group) 

•  play  dough 

•  puzzles 

•  counting  and  sorting  objects 

•  letters,  crayons,  paper 


Step  1  Tell  participants  that  they  have  five  minutes  to  play  with  the  materials 
in  the  play  area.  They  can  play  alone  or  with  others.  At  the  end  of  the 
play  time  we're  going  to  talk  about  what  you  did. 

Step  2  Invite  participants  back  to  the  group  and  ask  for  volunteers  to  discuss 
what  they  did,  one  thing  they  discovered,  and  how  they  felt  while  they 
were  playing  with  the  materials. 

Step  3       Ask  "What  activities  can  parents  do  at  home  that  foster  play?" 
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Introduction  to  Session  6:   Peer  Teaching  and  Discussion 


This  session  provides  the  participants  with  the  opportunity  to  be  both  a 
teacher  and  learner  as  they  are  introduced  to  four  games  that  can  be 
used  and/or  adapted  for  use  in  a  family  literacy  program.   The 
participants  will  also  experience  the  educational  value  of  play. 

This  activity  will  introduce  the  participants  to  four  games:  Color  and 
Shape  Bingo,  Password,  Rhyming  Words,  and  Rimimy.   The  Jigsaw 
Activity  will  provide  the  tutors  with  the  opportunity  to  teach  one  game 
to  a  group  and  to  learn  three  other  games.   The  tutors  will  benefit  fi'om 
experiencing  others'  teaching  style  and  from  the  broader  discussion  of 
how  to  adapt  each  game  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family  with  whom 
they  are  working. 
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DAY  ONE 

Session  6:   Peer  Teaching  and  Discussion 
Time:   50  Min. 


Goals: 


Materials: 


to  introduce  tutors  to  four  different  games  that  can  be  used  with 

famihes 

to  allow  tutors  to  practice  teaching  these  games  to  each  other 

to  engage  tutors  in  a  discussion  about  ways  to  adapt  and  build  upon 

these  games. 


Step  1 


•   4-6  sets  of  directions  and  materials  for  these  games: 
Color  and  Shape  Bingo 
Password 

Rhyming  Words/Pictures 
Rummy 

Explain  that  this  peer  teaching  activity  will  give  tutors  a  chance  to 
learn  four  games,  teach  one  game,  and  experience  being  a  "learner" 
when  others  teach. 


Step  2       Explain  the  following  procedure  and  answer  any  questions: 

Tutors  will  get  into  four  learning  groups 
Group  1  Color  and  Shape  Bingo 
Group  2  Password 
Group  3  Rhyming  Words/Pictures 
Group  4  Rummy  (Saying  more  than  one) 

Everyone  will  have  10  minutes  to  prepare  to  teach  the  game  assigned  to 
his/her  learning  group.  Tutors  in  each  group  will  read  over  the 
directions  for  the  game,  discuss  how  to  teach  it  to  a  family,  and  help 
each  other  prepare  to  teach  the  game. 

At  the  end  of  10  minutes  tutors  will  form  different  teaching  groups  so 
that  each  will  be  with  others  who  have  prepared  different  games.   They 
will  teach  each  other  the  four  games  and  will  follow-up  with  discussing 
the  entire  process. 
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Game  for  Group  1:  Color  and  Shape  BINGO 

Materials: 

Enough  Bingo  boards  for  one  for  each  family,  ten  markers  per  family, 
master  sheet,  cards  to  cover  master  sheet. 

This  game  is  helpful  for  parents  to  use  with  young  children  to  reinforce  the  names 
of  colors  and  shapes.  It  is  meant  to  be  used  with  pre-school  age  children,  although 
older  siblings  enjoy  joining  in  this  family  game. 

Make  sure  you  have  a  sufficient  number  of  bingo  boards  for  each  family  to  play. 

Step  1       Explain  how  to  play  the  game  to  the  parent-child  teams. 
Begin  with  straight  across  the  board  BINGO. 

Step  2       Distribute  one  Color  BINGO  card  and  four  or  eight  markers  to  each 
parent-child  pair. 

Step  3       Spread  the  master  cards  face  down  and  draw  one  card  at  a  time,  state 
the  color-shape  out  loud,  show  the  card  to  the  players,  then  place  the 
master  card  over  the  corresponding  color-shape  on  the  master  sheet. 
Continue  this  procedure  until  there  is  a  winner. 

Step  4       The  first  family  to  cover  all  color-shapes  across  one  line  calls  BINGO. 
They  then  uncover  the  color-shapes  and  state  them  out  loud  for  you  to 
check  the  master  sheet.   If  the  color-shapes  correspond  to  those  covered 
on  the  master  sheet,  the  family  wins  and  all  others  clear  their  cards  for 
a  new  game.   If  the  color-shapes  do  not  correspond,  the  game  continues 
until  someone  does  have  BINGO. 
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Game  for  Group  2:   Password 

Materials: 

Sets  of  words/pictures  for  the  number  of  teams  playing  the  game.   Score 
cards. 

This  is  an  excellent  game  for  vocabulary  development.   It  can  be  played  with  an 
even  number  of  teams  of  two  or  more  players  each. 

Step  1       Explain  the  game  to  the  families.  Password  is  a  word  game  where 
teams  try  to  guess  the  word  of  the  other  team  from  clues  given  by 
them.  The  kind  of  clue  can  be  determined  differently  each  time  the 
game  is  played,  for  example,  the  clue  can  be  a  word  that  means  the 
same,  or  a  rhyming  word. 

Step  2  Match  the  famiHes  with  partner  teams,  one  family  giving  clues  to  the 
other.  Two  families  make  up  one  team.  Give  one  family  a  card  with  a 
word/picture  on  it  that  is  not  seen  by  the  other  team. 

Step  3        Select  one  family  to  start.   The  family  who  has  the  word/picture  calls 
out  a  one-word  clue  to  their  partner  team.   (The  other  teams  are 
listening  at  this  point).   The  partner  team  tries  to  guess  the  secret  word 
based  on  the  clue.   If  they  don't  guess,  the  next  team  has  a  chance.   The 
person  holding  the  card  in  the  next  team  calls  out  a  clue  and  their 
partner  tries  to  guess.   The  first  team  to  guess  the  secret  word  correctly 
gets  a  point,  and  that  round  is  over. 

Step  4       For  the  next  round,  hand  out  a  new  secret  word  card  to  each  team. 

This  time,  give  the  word  card  to  the  partner  in  each  team  who  did  not 
have  it  in  the  last  round.   The  team  who  did  not  start  the  last  round 
should  start  this  round. 

Step  5       Determine  winners  in  either  of  these  ways: 

a.  The  family  who  guesses  the  most  secret  words. 

b.  Teams  could  accumulate  extra  points  for  specific  things;  for  example, 
give  five  points  for  getting  a  word  on  the  first  clue,  four  points  on  the 
second  clue  and  so  on. 

Sample  Words:   Use  any  words  familiar  to  the  families.   Use  harder 
words  for  older  children. 

cup         knife    plate         pan  ball     bike 

doll        TV        cookie       skates     milk    book 
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Game  for  Group  3:  Rhyming  Pictures 

Materials: 

Playing  board  of  any  description  with  a  start  and  finish  fine,  markers 
for  each  team  to  go  around  the  board,  sets  of  pictures  that  can  be  easily 
rhjnned  by  young  children. 

This  game  help  build  children's  auditory  discrimination  and  strengthen  their 
abihty  to  associate  words  and  pictures. 

Step  1       Explain  that  the  parent  and  child  are  trying  to  come  up  with  a  rhyming 
word  for  each  picture  shown.   If  a  correct  rhyme  is  given  the  family 
throws  the  dice  to  see  how  many  spaces  they  can  move  around  the 
board.   The  first  family  to  reach  the  finish  line  wins. 

Step  2       Instruct  each  family  to  place  a  chosen  marker  on  "start." 

Step  3       The  first  family  turns  a  card  over  and  names  a  rh5miing  word  for  the 
picture  shown,  e.g.  "pan"  for  "fan."   (If  incorrect  the  next  player  gets  a 
chance  to  name  a  rh5aning  word  for  the  picture.) 

Step  4       When  a  correct  rhyming  word  is  given  the  player  throws  the  dice  to 
determine  how  many  spaces  to  move. 

Step  5       The  first  family  to  get  to  "finish  line"  wins  the  game. 

Step  6       How  can  you  adapt  this  game  for  different  ages? 
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Game  for  Group  4:  Rummy 

This  game  helps  with  language  development  and  builds  visual  and  auditory 
discrimination  in  young  children. 

Step  1       Explain  that  each  person  begins  with  five  cards  and  tries  to  match 

pairs  of  pictures.   If  the  child  is  too  young  to  do  this  game,  a  parent  and 
child  can  be  partners  and  play  with  another  family.  The  object  of  the 
games  is  to  be  the  first  players  or  team  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cards  in 
your  hand  (by  matching  and  discarding). 

Step  2       Deal  five  cards  to  each  player  or  family  team.  Place  the  remaining 

cards  in  a  "draw  pile"  (picture-side  down).   Place  one  card  (picture  side 
up)  next  to  the  draw  pile  to  start  a  "discard"  pile. 

Step  3        Taking  turns,  players/teams  draw  the  top  card  from  the  draw  pile  or 
the  top  card  fi-om  the  discard  file.   The  child  should  be  encouraged  to 
say  the  name  of  the  picture  as  it's  drawn.   The  player/team  must 
discard  one  card  on  the  discard  pile  each  turn. 

Step  4       When  a  player/team  gets  two  cards  that  make  a  pair,  s/he  lays  those 
cards  down,  during  their  turn,  as  a  set  in  front  of  them.   Again  the 
child  should  be  encouraged  to  say  what  the  pictures  are.   The  first 
player/team  to  get  rid  of  all  the  cards  in  their  hand  by  pairing  and/or 
discarding,  wins.   The  deck  is  then  completely  reshuffled,  and  another 
round  can  be  played. 

Step  5       If  desired,  points  can  be  awarded  for  number  of  matching  pairs  each 
team  has,  plus  extra  points  for  finishing  first. 

Picture  Cards: 

Include  4  cards  of  each  of  the  following  items  or  other  picture  cards 
that  reinforce  the  focus  you  have  for  the  activity. 


car 

bear 

truck 

lion 

train 

tiger 

plane 

elephant 

boat 

giraffe 

van 

dog 

bike 

cat 

snake 

skateboard 
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Introduction  to  paired  Teaching:  Preparation  for  Paired 
Teaching 


The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  give  a  brief  explanation  to  the  participants  of 
what  will  be  expected  of  them  in  Session  9  of  Day  Two  of  the  training  when  they 
engage  in  a  paired  teaching  exercise  with  smother  participant.  The  purpose  of  the 
paired  teaching  demonstration  is  to  give  the  participants  a  chance  to  role  play 
teaching  an  activity  in  a  family  literacy  context. 
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Preparation  for  Paired  Teaching  5  min. 


Materials: 

•   Handout  for  Paired  Teaching 

Step  1       Explain  that  for  the  "Paired  Teaching"  activity  in  the  second  day  of 
training  we'd  Hke  you  to  develop  a  short  (10-15  minute)  activity  that 
you  can  teach  to  a  partner.   The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  give  you  a 
chance  to  role  play  teaching  an  activity  in  a  family  hteracy  context. 
This  activity  gives  you  another  opportunity  to  practice  planning  an 
activity  that  is  appropriate  for  the  context  within  which  you  will  work. 

Step  2       Explain  and  distribute,  "Handout  for  Paired  Teaching." 
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Instructions  for  Paired  Teaching 


Step  1        For  the  "Paired  Teaching"  activity  in  the  second  session  of  the  Family 
Literacy  Tutor  Training,  we'd  like  you  to  develop  a  short  (10-15  minute) 
activity  that  you  can  teach  to  a  partner. 

The  purpose  of  this  session  is  to  give  you  a  chance  to  role  play  teaching 
an  activity  in  a  family  literacy  context.  In  Day  2,  Session  9,  you  will 
have  another  opportunity  to  practice  planning  an  activity  that  is 
appropriate  for  the  family  Uteracy  context  within  which  you  will  work. 

You  can  develop  an  activity  of  any  type  or  style  of  your  choice.  You  can 
use  any  type  of  materials  (books,  newspaper,  games,  etc.)  that  you  wish. 
You  can  choose  to  adapt  one  of  the  activities  you  have  seen  in  the  first 
session  of  the  training,  or  you  may  come  up  with  an  activity  idea  that  is 
completely  new. 

During  the  next  session,  you  will  have  15  minutes  to  demonstrate 
your  activity  to  a  pairtner,  with  you  playing  the  role  of  tutor  and  your 
partner  acting  as  learner.   Your  partner  will  then  have  15  minutes  to 
demonstrate  to  you  the  activity  s/he  has  brought. 

Step  2       As  you  demonstrate  the  activity  during  the  next  session,  you  should 
follow  these  steps: 

1.  Describe  for  your  partner  the  setting  and  context  for  the  activity;  i.e., 
who  is  the  activity  for  (parent,  child,  parent-child  together),  at  what 
level  of  hteracy,  what  age  child,  and  the  purpose  of  the  activity. 

2.  Demonstrate  your  activity. 

3.  After  demonstrating  your  activity,  spend  a  moment  to  talk  with  your 
partner  about  your  activity,  how  it  could  be  adapted  for  use  with 
different  learners,  how  it  could  be  followed  up  or  expanded  upon,  etc. 

After  the  pairs  have  finished  talking  about  their  activities  with  one  another,  well 
be  asking  for  volunteers  to  share  their  activity  ideas  with  the  whole  group. 
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Handout  for  Paired  Teaching 

Please  develop  an  activity  of  any  type  or  style  of  your  choice.   You  can  use  any 
materials  (books,  newspaper,  games,  etc.)  that  you  wish.   You  can  choose  to  adapt 
one  of  the  activities  you  have  seen  in  the  first  day  of  training,  or  you  may  come  up 
with  an  activity  idea  that  is  completely  new. 

During  the  next  day  of  training  you  will  have  15  minutes  to  demonstrate  your 
activity  to  a  partner. 

Please  follow  these  steps: 

1.  Describe  for  your  partner  the  setting  and  context  for  the  activity; 
who  is  the  activity  for:  (parent,  child,  parent  and  child  together), 
what  level  of  literacy,  what  age  child.   What  is  the  purpose  of  the 
activity. 

2.  Demonstrate  your  activity. 

3.  After  demonstrating  your  activity,  spend  a  moment  to  talk  with  your 
partner  about  your  activity;  how  it  can  be  adapted  for  use  with 
different  learners,  how  it  c£in  be  followed  up  or  expanded  upon. 
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Introduction  to  Session  7:   Family  Literacy  Issues  Case 
Stories 


In  this  session  we  use  case  stories  as  a  way  of  looking  at  some  issues 
that  may  arise  in  a  family  literacy  program:  examining  the  tutor's  dual 
role  of  involvement  with  the  parent  and  with  the  child;  planning 
activities  that  involve  the  child  in  £in  age  appropriate  way  and  assisting 
the  parent  to  become  involved  in  the  child's  learning.   Tutors  in  family 
literacy  programs  need  to  know  the  program's  expectations  of  their  role 
with  parent  and  child,  as  well  as  how  the  program  involves  parents  in 
their  child's  education. 

Through  discussion  of  the  case  stories  the  tutors  will  develop  the  ability 
to  recognize  important  issues  and  develop  alternate  ways  of  handling 
potentially  difficult  situations.   They  will  be  clearer  about  their  role 
and  have  the  opportunity  of  asking  clarifying  questions  regarding  the 
integration  of  the  program  components  of  adult  education  and  early 
childhood  education.   At  the  conclusion  of  the  session  the  tutors  will 
have  generated  a  list  of  family  literacy  issues  and  have  the  opportunity 
of  comparing  these  issues  with  their  own  assumptions  about  family 
values  and  culture  from  day  one. 

We  have  included  three  different  case  stories  each  addressing  a 
different  issue  that  may  arise  in  a  family  literacy  progrsma. 

Case  stor>'  #1  addresses  the  issue  of  the  child's  behavior  and  the  roles 
and  expectations  between  the  parent  and  tutor. 

Case  story  #2  describes  the  difficulty  of  planning  activities  for  a  multi- 
age  grouping  of  children  and  of  explaining  to  parents  what's 
appropriate  for  each  age  group. 

Case  story  #3  has  two  versions,  one  for  a  center  based  program  and  the 
other  for  a  home  based  program.  You  need  to   decide  which  version  is 
most  appropriate  for  your  training.   The  case  story  describes  the 
difficulty  of  planning  literacy  activities  that  involve  both  parent  and 
child  and  the  relationship  among  tutor,  parent  and  child. 

We  encourage  each  program  to  adapt  these  case  stories  so  that  they 
will  demonstrate  important  issues  that  arise  in  your  family  literacy 
program.  We  also  encourage  you  to  develop  your  own  case  story  that 
addresses  issues  of  importance  to  your  program. 
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DAY  TWO 

Session  7:   Family  Literacy  Issues  Case  Stories 
Time  60-75  Min. 


Goals: 


to  reflect  on  issues  (role  of  play  in  children's  learning,  planning  age 

appropriate  activities,  parent-child  relationship)  that  arise  in  family 

literacy  programs 

to  learn  to  recognize  issues  and  develop  alternate  ways  of  handling 

them 


Materials: 

•  Pre-printed  questions  on  newsprint 

•  Newsprint,  markers  and  tape 

•  Handouts:  Case  Stories  (one  for  each  member  of  a  group) 
Case  Story  #3  has  two  versions.  Use  one  or  the  other. 

Step  1  Mention  that  in  family  Hteracy  programs  it's  important  to  pay  attention 
to  both  child  and  parent  when  planning  activities.  The  case  stories  give 
us  a  chance  to  look  at  issues  that  can  arise  in  family  literacy  programs. 

Step  2       Ask  participants  to  form  4  small  groups  of  4  or  5  people.   Give  each 
group  a  different  case  story.   Allow  4-5  minutes  for  people  to  read 
silently.   Ask  group  to  select  a  secretary  to  record  group's  consensus 
and  report  later.   Give  each  group  a  large  sheet  of  newsprint  and  a 
marking  pen. 

Step  3       Ask  participants  to  discuss  the  case  stories  using  pre-printed  questions 
as  a  guide  and  to  write  their  conclusions  on  newsprint. 

Questions  to  guide  your  discussion  of  Case  Story 

•  What's  the  problem? 

•  What's  the  cause  of  the  problem? 

•  As  a  tutor  from  this  point  on^what  would  you  do? 

Bring  participants  back  together  in  a  whole  group.  Ask  secretary  from 
each  group  to  read  the  case  story,  post  the  group's  sheet,  and  report 
briefly. 

Step  5       As  each  group  reports  back  the  trsdner  should  write  up  the  issues 

mentioned  by  the  groups  so  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  a  list 
of  family  hteracy  issues  has  been  generated  by  the  group. 


Step  4 
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Possible  Family  Literacy  Issues: 

Expectations  of  tutor  and  parent 

Understanding  role  of  tutor 

Planning  activities  for  multi-age  group 

Managing  child's  behavior 

Handling  conflict  between  tutor  and  parent 

Role  of  play  in  children's  learning 

Assisting  parent  to  know  how  to  get  involved  in  child's  learning 

The  trainer  concludes  the  session  by  asking: 
"Why  is  it  important  to  consider  these  issues? 
"Do  you  see  any  connections  between  these  issues  and  the  family 
values  that  we  discussed  in  Day  1?" 

Note  for  Trainer:   The  family  Uteracy  issues  that  are  generated  in  this 
session  may  be  topics  for  future  in-service  sessions. 
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Case  Story  One 

Marcia  was  looking  forward  to  trying  out  her  new  activity  with  Karen, 
a  young  single  mother,  and  Max,  Karen's  5  year-old  son.   Marcia  had  been 
working  with  Karen  and  Max  for  about  2  months,  and  she  had  learned  early  on 
that  Max  loved  cars  and  trucks,  and  was  just  beginning  to  learn  to  read  traffic 
signs.   Marcia  had  some  movable  cars  and  trucks,  as  well  as  some  large  traffic 
signs  (STOP,  GO,  TURN  RIGHT,  TURN  LEFT,  EXIT),  and  she  had  set  up  a  track 
for  the  three  of  them  to  have  a  "race"  on. 

When  Karen  and  Max  came  in  to  class  that  morning,  Marcia  could  see 
that  Max  was  full  of  energy,  but  also  a  little  cranky.   Furthermore,  Karen  looked 
harried  and  a  httle  bit  stressed,  which  was  often  he  case.   She  tried  to  get  Max 
enthused  about  the  activity  by  telling  him  that  she  had  a  new  game  for  them  to 
play.   As  Karen  went  on  to  explain  what  they  would  be  doing,  Max  ran  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  room  and  started  disrupting  another  child's  activity. 

This  type  of  behavior  from  Max  had  happened  on  a  number  of  occasions 
in  the  past.   Customarily,  Max's  mother  would  apologize  to  Marcia  and  complain 
about  how  he  never  does  as  he  is  told.   Generally,  it  was  Marcia  who  would  end 
up  bringing  Max  back  to  their  activities  so  that  the  lesson  could  continue. 

On  this  particular  morning,  Karen  apologized  as  usual  and  waited 
expectantly  for  Marcia  to  go  retrieve  Max.   Instead,  Marcia  turned  to  Karen  and 
said,  "Karen,  I  think  you  need  to  do  something  with  Max.   I  don't  think  it's  good 
for  him  if  I'm  always  the  one  to  discipline  him.   Maybe  if  you  take  more  control, 
then  his  behavior  won't  get  in  the  way  of  our  lessons." 

Karen  did  not  know  how  to  respond.   Marcia  had  never  said  anything 
in  the  past  when  Max  misbehaved.   She  had  no  idea  Marcia  felt  this  way  and  was 
surprised,  ashamed,  and  also  a  little  angry. 


Tutor  -  Marcia       Parent  -  Karen    Child  -  Max 
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Case  Story  Two 

Rachel's  job  as  a  volunteer  is  to  help  plan  eind  carry  out  literacy 
activities  for  a  group  of  six  children  between  the  ages  of  2  1/2  and  4  while  their 
parents  are  in  another  classroom  preparing  for  their  GED.   She  plans  her 
activities  according  to  different  themes.   In  the  last  class,  she  and  the  kids  went 
on  a  nature  walk.  Rachel  and  the  children  collected  different  things  one  finds  in 
the  woods.  Whey  they  got  back  to  the  classroom,  Rachel  used  what  they  collected 
as  material  for  a  literacy  lesson. 

For  the  next  class,  Rachel  decided  to  do  a  storytelling  activity  that 
incorporated  some  of  the  words  the  children  learned  in  the  previous  class.   She 
brought  in  a  story  about  a  fox  who  had  not  stored  up  food  for  the  winter. 
Consequently,  he  did  not  have  enough  to  eat  and  had  to  figure  out  a  way  of  ' 
tricking  the  other  forest  animals  into  giving  him  some  of  their  food.   The  fox  told 
the  animals  he  had  a  secret  recipe  for  soup  but  that  he  needed  their  help  in 
making  it.   Rachel  was  going  to  have  the  children  act  out  the  story  as  she  read  it 
aloud  to  the  group.   She  assigned  each  child  the  role  of  a  different  forest  animal, 
and  when  their  part  of  the  story  was  being  told,  they  would  have  to  identify  their 
special  ingredient  from  the  last  class,  and  throw  it  into  the  fox's  soup. 

At  first,  all  of  the  children  were  excited  about  pretending  to  be  an 
animal.   Five  minutes  into  the  story  however,  two  of  the  younger  children 
wandered  away  from  the  group  to  play  with  some  blocks  that  were  nearby.   Rachel 
tried  to  bring  the  children  back  into  the  activity,  but  they  were  very  resistant.   In 
the  meantime,  the  children  who  were  enthused  about  the  activity  were  becoming 
impatient.   Because  no  harm  was  being  done,  and  the  two  children  were  playing 
quietly  by  themselves,  Rachel  decided  to  let  them  be.   She  was  disappointed  that 
the  activity  was  not  going  as  she  had  planned,  yet  decided  to  continue  the  story 
with  the  older  children  as  she  had  intended. 

With  ten  minutes  remaining  in  Rachel's  class,  as  she  and  the  children 
were  getting  close  to  the  end  of  their  story,  some  of  the  mothers  came  in  to 
observe.   When  class  was  over,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  children  who  had  been 
playing  with  the  blocks  approached  Rachel.   She  wanted  to  know  why  her  child 
was  not  being  included  in  the  story.  Rachel  explained  to  the  child's  mother  that 
she  had  tried  to  include  the  two  younger  children,  but  for  some  reason,  they  had 
preferred  to  play  with  the  blocks.   She  apologized  to  the  child's  mother,  and 
assured  her  that  she  would  make  more  of  an  effort  to  make  her  child  participate 
in  the  future. 
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Case  Story  Three 
(Home-based) 


Tania  is  a  tutor  in  a  home-based  family  literacy  program.   Four  months 
ago  she  was  assigned  to  tutor  Louis  and  his  daughter  Michelle  at  the  family's 
home.   Right  from  the  beginning,  four  year-old  Michelle  was  enthusiastic  about 
the  sessions  and  receptive  to  Tania.   The  two  becsmae  very  close,  and  before  long 
Tania  was  devoting  most  of  her  lesson  plans  to  Michelle's  needs,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  also  there  to  assist  Louis  with  his  EngHsh. 

At  first  Louis  did  not  mind  the  time  Tania  spent  with  Michelle.   He 
welcomed  Tania's  kindness  towards  his  daughter  and  the  bond  that  formed 
between  the  two.   At  the  sessions  continued  however,  Louis  became  less  and  less 
involved  in  the  weekly  lessons.   Sometimes  he  would  even  excuse  himself 
completely  and  leave  Michelle  with  Tania  so  that  he  could  go  to  appointments  or 
fun  errands.   Tania  did  not  seem  to  mind  his  leaving,  and  besides,  her  being  at 
the  house  once  every  week  made  it  possible  for  Louis  to  plan  to  do  things  that  he 
could  not  normally  do  unless  he  found  someone  to  watch  Michelle. 

At  one  particular  session  however,  Tania  had  brought  in  an  activity 
that  required  both  Michelle's  and  her  father's  participation.   When  Tania  arrived 
at  the  house  she  and  Michelle  immediately  sat  down  at  the  kitchen  table  and 
Tania  began  to  explain  the  fun  activity  that  Michelle  and  her  daddy  would  be 
doing.   When  Louis  came  into  the  kitchen,  Michelle  ran  up  to  him  and  excitedly 
told  him  about  the  game  they  were  going  to  play,  but  before  she  could  finish, 
Louis  told  Tania  and  Michelle  that  today  was  not  a  good  day,  that  he  had  to  run 
to  the  store  before  he  went  to  work  that  evening. 

When  Michelle  realized  that  she  would  not  be  playing  the  game,  she 
became  very  upset.   This  in  turn  upset  Tania,  who  was  quite  frankly  annoyed. 
She  told  Louis  that  in  the  future  he  should  not  make  other  plans  when  they  have 
lessons  scheduled.   Louis  became  very  quiet  and  went  into  the  next  room. 


Tutor  -  Tania       Parent  -  Louis      Child  -  Michelle 
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Case  Story  Three 
(Center-based) 

Kathryn  is  a  college  student  interning  in  a  family  literacy  EVEN 
START  progrgim.   Her  role  in  the  program  is  as  an  in-class  tutor  for  Louis  and  his 
four  year  old  daughter,  Michelle.   As  tutor,  Kathryn's  responsibilities  involve 
planning  literacy  related  activities  for  Louis  and  his  daughter  to  do  together  for 
the  course  of  their  hour-long  sessions. 

Right  from  the  outset,  Michelle  was  very  receptive  to  Kathryn  and  the 
two  became  very  close.  Michelle  was  consistently  enthusiastic  about  the  lessons 
and  proved  herself  to  be  quite  bright.   Before  long,  Kathryn  found  herself  planning 
activities  designed  specifically  for  Michelle,  despite  the  fact  that  she  was  also  their 
to  assist  Louis  with  his  English. 

At  first  Louis  did  not  mind  the  attention  Kathryn  paid  Michelle.   He 
welcomed  Kathryn's  kindness  towsirds  his  daughter  and  the  bond  that  formed 
between  the  two.   As  the  sessions  continued,  Louis  became  less  and  less  involved 
in  their  sessions.   He  tended  to  be  quiet  and  easily  distracted.   Oftentimes  he 
would  go  off  and  talk  with  other  parents  in  the  class,  or  excuse  himself  to  work  on 
some  things  on  his  own.   Kathryn  did  not  seem  to  mind  until  one  particular 
session. 

One  day,  Kathryn  had  brought  in  an  activity  that  required  both 
Michelle  and  her  father's  participation.   When  Michelle  came  in  from  her  morning 
class,  Kathryn  sat  her  down  and  talked  about  the  fim  game  they  were  going  to 
play  with  Daddy  today.   When  Louis  arrived  from  his  own  class,  Michelle  ran  to 
him  to  tell  him  about  the  game.   Before  she  could  finish  however,  Louis  explained 
to  Kathryn  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  play  because  he  wanted  to  work  on  his 
other  class  assignments. 

Once  Michelle  reaUzed  that  she  would  not  be  playing  the  game,  she 
became  very  upset.   Kathryn  was  also  annoyed  because  she  had  counted  on  the 
game  to  carry  them  through  the  entire  session.   Now  what  was  she  going  to  do? 


Tutor  -  Kathryn       Parent  -  Louis    Child  -  Michelle 
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Introduction  to  Session  8:  Reading  Aloud  Technique 


This  session  will  provide  the  participants  with  a  demonstration  of  a  reading  aloud 
technique  by  a  professional  librarian.  The  video  contains  several  techniques  so  it 
is  important  that  you  preview  the  tape  before  the  training  to  know  what  sections 
you  want  to  use  for  this  session  of  the  training. 

After  viewing  a  short  video  the  participants  will  have  a  paired  discussion  of  the 
techniques  that  they  feel  comfortable  using  in  the  family  literacy  program.   When 
the  whole  group  assembles  they  will  develop  the  program's  list  of  "Tips  for  Great 
Reading"  based  on  the  paired  discussion.   This  is  an  opportunity  to  develop  your 
own  resources  by  collating  the  suggestions  for  adapting  and  expanding  the  books 
for  use  with  various  ages  of  children. 

This  session  would  be  a  good  time  to  share  listings  of  the  various  collections  of 
books  that  are  available  both  in  your  program  and  at  the  local  library. 
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DAY  TWO 

Session  8:  Reading  Aloud  Technique 
Time:  30  min. 


Goals: 


to  view  a  short  video  demonstrating  a  reading  aloud  technique 

to  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  tutors  to  discuss  the  demonstrated 

technique 

to  have  tutors  compose,  "Tips  for  Great  Reading"  based  on  the  video 

and  discussion 


Materials: 


•  video  demonstration  of  reading  aloud  technique  (decide  which 
section  you  plan  to  use) 

•  VCR  and  TV  Monitor 

•  Newsprint:  "Tips  for  Great  Reading  Aloud" 

Step  1       In  this  session  we're  going  to  view  a  video  of  a  reading  aloud  session 
with  pre-schoolers.   You'll  have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  in  pairs  the 
techniques  used  in  the  video.   After  your  discussion  we'll  come  together 
as  a  whole  group  to  draw  up  a  Ust  of  what  you  consider  are  "Tips  for 
Great  Reading  Aloud"  for  our  program. 

Introduce  video  telling  participants,  "This  is  a  video  of  a  reading  aloud 
session  at  the  public  library  with  a  group  of  pre-school  children.  As  you 
view  the  video  think  about  what  techniques  the  librarian  uses  that  may 
be  helpful  to  you  in  your  role  as  a  family  literacy  tutor. 

Step  2       At  the  conclusion  of  the  video  say,  "Let's  take  five  minutes  with  the 
person  beside  you  to  talk  about  two  or  three  techniques  that  the 
librarian  used  that  you  would  feel  comfortable  using.  Include  in  your 
discussion  what  you  would  have  added  and  other  strategies  that  would 
be  good  to  use. 

Step  3       Call  the  group  back  and  post  the  newsprint  with  the  heading  "Tips  for 
Great  Reading  Aloud."  Trainer  invites  group  discussion  by  sa5dng, 
"Based  on  the  video  and  discussion  of  techniques  that  you  shared  in 
pairs,  let's  compose  some  reading  aloud  tips  for  your  program." 
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Step  4       Conclude  the  session  by  asking  the  group: 

•  Is  this  something  important  to  share  with  parents? 

•  How  could  this  best  be  done? 

•  What  do  parents  need  to  keep  in  mind  when  reading  aloud? 

Issues  parents  need  to  keep  in  mind: 

•  age  of  child 

•  attention  span  of  child 

•  length  of  story 

•  illustrations 

•  use  of  color 

Possible  Handouts: 

•  List  of  books,  available  in  program  or  library,  appropriate  for  each 
age  group. 

•  List  of  TV/  Library  story  hours 
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Introduction  to  Session  9:   Paired  Teaching 


This  activity  gives  the  participants  an  opportunity  to  develop  their  own 
activities,  create  their  own  materials,  and  teach  their  activities  to  one 
another  in  pairs.  In  this  session  we'd  like  the  tutors  to  experience  how 
it  feels  to  work  with  adults  who  in  turn  will  be  working  with  their 
children  or  to  plan  an  activity  to  be  used  with  parent  and  child  together 
in  the  same  session.  At  the  end  of  the  activity  there  will  be  time  to  talk 
about  activities  that  worked  well,  and  to  discuss  ways  of  modifying 
activities  for  parents  to  use  with  older/younger  children. 

We  recommend  that  the  Volunteer  Coordinator  collect  ideas  of  activities 
that  are  developed  by  those  in  tredning.   For  some  it  may  be  possible  to 
develop  duplicate  copies  of  their  activities  and  give  one  to  the  program 
so  that  you  can  build  your  own  family  literacy  resource  activity 
notebook. 

The  Volunteer  Coordinator  may  be  able  to  arrange  for  periodic  sharing 
of  activities  designed  by  the  tutors  for  use  in  the  family  literacy 
program. 
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DAY  TWO 

Session  9:   Paired  Teaching 
Time:   45-60  Min. 


Goals: 


to  provide  the  tutors  with  the  opportunity  to  teach  an  activity  that 
they  have  developed  or  adapted  for  use  in  a  family  Uteracy  setting. 


Materials: 


•  Each  individual  comes  with  his/her  own  materials. 

•  The  trainer  can  have  on  hand  some  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
previous  sessions  in  case  someone  isn't  prepared  for  the  activity. 

Step  1       Ask  participants  to  get  into  pairs  in  order  to  teach  each  other  the 

activities  they  have  prepared  beforehand.   Remind  the  tutors  to  set  the 
stage  for  the  activity  by  telling  where  this  activity  fits  into  the  whole 
lesson  and  what  age  child  the  parent  is  working  with.   Remind  the 
tutors  to  take  the  role  of  tutor  and  parent  and  after  15  minutes  to 
switch  roles  so  that  each  tutor  has  an  opportunity  to  experience  the  role 
of  the  parent  as  well  as  the  role  of  the  tutor. 

Step  2       Assist  anyone  who  isn't  prepared  to  decide  on  an  activity  that  was 
demonstrated  previously. 

Step  3       Observe  aijd  answer  questions  as  needed. 

Step  4       At  the  end  of  30  minutes  call  the  group  together  and  ask  for  general 
reactions: 


Step  5 


•  How  did  it  feel  to  work  with  a  parent  so  s/he  could  work  with  her/his 
child? 

•  What  changes  of  approach  occurred? 

•  What  do  you  need  to  keep  in  mind  when  working  with  parents? 

Encourage  participants  to  talk  about  their  activities.   Point  out 
activities  that  seem  to  work  well  with  various  age  children.  Allow  time 
for  participants  to  circulate  to  examine  various  activities  zmd  to  ask 
questions  of  the  developer  of  the  activity. 
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Introduction  to  Session  10:   Family  Literacy  Program  Issues 


This  session  assists  the  tutors  to  look  back  at  what  they  have  learned 
about  family  hteracy  and  to  relate  it  to  your  particular  program.   The 
information  you  provide  in  this  session  will  depend  on  the  familiarity  of 
volunteers  with  your  program  model.   You  will  want  to  clarify  the 
volunteers'  relationship  to  the  elements  of  your  family  literacy  program 
and  to  program  staff.   One  way  to  accomplish  this  is  to  walk  through  a 
typical  day  in  your  program,  demonstrating  how  volunteers  are 
integrated  into  the  services  that  you  provide. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  expand  session  10  into  a  half-day  training  if  the 
volunteers  are  new  to  your  program  or  if  you  are  collaborating  with 
other  programs.   The  volunteers  need  to  know  their  opportunities  and 
options  for  working  in  a  family  literacy  program. 

You  may  want  to  arrange  for  a  panel  of  experienced  tutors  to  share  how 
they  are  working  in  family  literacy  so  that  the  volunteers  know  their 
own  range  of  options. 

It  is  important  that  you  tailor  this  session  to  meet  the  needs  of  your 
program. 
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DAY  TWO 

Session  10:  Family  Literacy  Program  Issues 
Time:   20-30  Min. 

Goals: 

•  to  review  elements  of  your  family  literacy  program 

•  to  clarify  tutor's  relationship  to  program  elements  and  staff 

•  to  walk  through  a  typical  day 


Materials: 


•  Newsprint,  "Program  Overview"  from  Day  1,  Session  1 

•  Newsprint  of  "a  typical  day" 

•  Handout  of  daily  schedule 

•  Handout  of  program  staff 

•  Handout  of  available  program  and  community  resources 


Step  1        Post  "Program  Overview"  and  review  with  a  focus  on  program  elements. 

Step  2        Invite  program  staff  to  give  examples  of  how  they  use  tutors  in  their 
component. 

Step  3       Post  newsprint,  "A  Typical  Day"  and  walk  though  the  day  from  the 
perspective  of  the  tutor. 

Step  4       Discuss  the  next  step  tutors  need  to  take  to  become  part  of  the  family 
literacy  program.   Allow  time  for  questions. 

Step  5       Invite  tutors  to  complete  a  written  evaluation  of  the  two  day  training. 

Note  to  Volunteer  Coordinator: 

If  volunteers  are  new  to  your  program  and/or  you  are  part  of  a  collaboration,  you 
may  want  to  expand  this  session  to  a  half-day  training  when  volunteers  meet 
other  program  staff  and  have  the  opportunity  to  more  closely  examine  their 
options  for  volunteering. 
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Expanded  Session  10:   Family  Literacy  Program  Issues 

Time:   90-180  Min 

(Depending  on  number  of  collaborating  programs) 

For  Collaborations 

Step  1        Invite  program  staff  to  join  a  panel  for  a  short  presentation  of  their 

program  design  detaiUng  how  they  involve  volmiteers  in  their  program. 

Step  2        Invite  experienced  tutors  from  the  various  programs  to  be  part  of  a 
panel  presentation  to  talk  about  their  work  in  a  family  literacy 
program. 

Step  3       Allow  for  a  question/answer  period.   At  the  end  of  a  designated  period 
of  time  invite  the  volunteers  to  make  a  first  and  second  choice  of 
program  in  which  they  are  interested. 

Step  4       Take  a  food  break  that  gives  volunteers  time  to  talk  with  their  first  and 
second  choice  programs  at  predetermined  areas  of  the  room  or  in 
adjacent  rooms  and  time  to  sign  up  if  they  are  interested  in 
volunteering  in  the  program. 

Step  5       Call  the  group  back  together  for  an  opportunity  for  those  who  wish  to 
meet  others  who  have  volunteered  for  the  same  program. 
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Family  Literacy  Training  Evaluation 

Please  fill  out  this  form  and  return  to  the  trainer: 

1.  What  do  you  feel  you  have  learned  from  this  training? 


2.  What  contributed  most  to  this  learning? 


How  do  you  feel  what  you  have  learned  will  help  you  as  a  tutor  in  a 
family  literacy  program? 


4.  What  do  you  think  you  need  to  learn  more  about? 


5.  Please  tell  us  how  the  training  could  be  improved. 


Name  of  Trainees) Date: 


HANDOUTS 

FAMILY  LITERACY  CURRICULUM 

GUIDE 


Handouts  for  Family  Literacy  Training 

The  following  handouts  supplement  the  CLC  Family  Literacy  Training  for 
Volunteer  Tutors.   We  encourage  programs  to  provide  these  handouts  and  to  add 
others  that  broaden  the  volunteers'  background  in  family  literacy. 

1.  Breaking  the  Cycle 

2.  Research  Tells  Us  That... 

3.  Role  of  Parents  in  Family  Literacy  Program 

4.  Quality  Family  Literacy  Programs 

5.  Quality  Home-Based  Family  Literacy  Programs 

6.  Home  Visit  Goals 

7.  Lainguage  Lessons 

8.  Reading  and  Writing:  What  to  Expect  for  Ages  1-6 

9-10.  Encouraging  Family  Reading  and  Writing:  a  Book  List  for  Parents 

11.  Your  Child  and  Reading:  Points  to  keep  in  mind 

12.  Your  Child  and  Problem  Solving:  Points  to  keep  in  mind 

13.  Birth  to  1  year  old:  What  to  expectAVhat  they  need 

14.  1  to  2  years:  What  to  expect/What  they  need 

15.  2  to  3  years:  What  to  expect/What  they  need 

16.  3  to  4  years:  What  to  expect/What  they  need 

17.  4  to  5  years:  What  to  expect/What  they  need 


Breaking  the  Cycle 
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CHILDREN 
The  number  of  children  living  in 
poverty  is  the  most  rapidly 
increasing  segment  of  our  society. 
One-fourth  of  the  children  who 
entered  first  grade  in  1988  were 
living  in  poverty. 
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ADULTS 
20-30  million  adults  have  serious 
problems  with  basic  skills:  they 
cannot  read,  write,  calculate,  solve 
problems  or  communicate  well 
enough  to  function  effectively  on 
the  job  or  in  their  everyday  lives. 


Children  living  in  educationally  and 
economically  disadvantaged 
homes  often  enter  school  two  or 
more  years  behind  their  peers  and 
are  r<vo  to  three  times  more  iikely  to 
drcD  out  of  school. 
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Parents  who  do  not  have  basic 
literacy  skills  are  far  less  likely  to 
have  reading  materials  in  the 
home,  be  involved  in  their  child's 
education,  or  trans.xit  the  value  of 
literacy  to  their  children. 
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ILLITERACY  AND  LITERACY  ARE  INTERGENERATIONAL 
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PARENT  AND  CHILD 
-  The  role  of  the  parent  in  the  educationaJ  development  of  the  child  is  critical. 

■  Parents  are  their  child's  most  influential  teachers. 

■  How  well  a  child  will  achieve  in  school  is  heavily  influenced  by  the 
educationaJ  level  of  the  parents  in  the  home,pariiculaf1y  that  of  the  mother. 

■  Parents  who  have  books  in  the  home  and  read  to  their  children  have 
children  who  are  good  readers  and  better  students. 

■  Parents  who  are  involved  in  the  school  have  children  who  are  better 
achievers,  have  higher  cognitive  skills,  higher  achievement  test  scores  and 

.  better  attendance. 
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FAMILY  LITERACY 
Family  literacy  programs  tie  two  generations  together  in  a  unique  educational 
opportunity  where  the  cycle  of  low  family  literacy  can  be  addressed  and 
changed.  Education  Is  still  the  most  important  variable  for  escape  from  poverty 
and  welfare,  and  education  still  sets  the  course  for  hopes  and  dreams  for 
individuals  and  for  families. 
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RESEARCH  TELLS  US  THAT... 

Parents  are  the  first  and  most  influential  teachers  of  their  children. 

Literacy  development  begins  in  the  first  years  of  life. 

What  parents  do  to  help  their  children  learn  is  more  important  than  the  families'  economic 
status. 

The  ways  children  learn  about  language  and  books  is  more  important  than  the  families' 
economic  status. 

Parents  play  specific  roles  in  children's  literacy  development: 

•  creating  a  literacy-rich  environment 

•  sharing  reading  and  writing  activities 

•  acting  as  reading  models 

•  demonstrating  positive  attitudes  toward  education. 

The  value  of  education  is  transferred  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

Parents'  own  literacy  achievement  is  critical  to  that  of  their  children-children  learn  from 
models. 

Learning  is  best  achieved  when  it  is  contextual  and  is  perceived  as  having  a  purpose  - 
childrearing  is  a  powerful  motivator  for  growth  and  change. 

Children  shape  family  life  and  influence  parental  behavior  at  least  as  much  as  the  family 
influences  the  child. 

The  presence  of  adequate  social  support  for  families  is  associated  with  a  more  stimulating  and 
appropriate  home  environment  for  the  child. 


Source:  National  Center  for  Family  Literacy  and  Center  for  Family  Resources,  "An  Approach 

to  Family  Literacy." 


WHAT  IS  THE  ROLE  OF  PARE^a'S  IN  FAMILY  LITERACY  PROGRAMS? 

Learners-learning  about  themselves  and  improving  their  own  literacy 

Teachers-learning  about  children  and  practicing  with  their  own  and  others'  children 

Models-demonstrating  appropriate  literacy  behaviors  to  their  families 

Tutors-learning  to  teach  others  using  peer  teaching 

Volunteers-taking  on  responsibilities  in  the  program  or  in  the  child's  school 

Advocates-joining  with  others  on  behalf  of  children  or  for  one's  own  child 

Community  Liaisons-doing  recruitment,  making  home  visits 

Curriculum  Developers-developing  culturally  sensitive  and  appropriate  materials 

Staff-planning  and  administering  program  processes,  counseling,  advocacy  and  outreach 

Advisory  Board  Members-responsible  for  policy  decisions 


Source:  Nickse,  R.S.  (1990).  Family  and  Intergenerational  Literacy  Programs:  An  Update  of 

"The  Noises  of  Literacy."    ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Adult,  Career,  and  Vocational 
Education,  Ohio  State  University. 
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Parents  as  Teachers  Program 


Home  Visit  Goals 


1 .  Increase  parents'  feelings  of  competence  as  teachers  of 
their  child. 

2.  Increase  parents'  knowledge  of  child  development. 

3.  Increase  parents'  observation  skills. 

4.  Provide  opportunity  for  parents  to  apply  knowledge. 

5.  Prepare  parents  for  what's  coming  next. 

Home  Visit  Components 

1.  Establish  rapport. 

2.  Observe  and  discuss  child's  emerging  skills. 

3.  Address  parents'  questions  and  concerns. 

4.  Present  information  on  child  development  and  parenting 
issues. 

5.  Involve  parents  in  an  activity  with  their  child. 

6.  Summarize  visit. 
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Reading  and  Writing:   What  To  Expect  For  Ages  1-6 
One- Year  Old 

.  listens  when  "read  to"  by  adult. 

(adult  talks  through  book,  labels  pictures) 

Two-Year  Old 

.   chooses  book  s/he  is  interested  in  for  adults  to  read. 

.   talks  about  pictures  in  books  using  mostly  single  words,  short 

phrases  and  sentences. 

Three-Year  Old 

.   asks  adult  to  read  to  him/her 

.   pretends  to  write,  uses  squiggles  to  imitate  adult's  writing 

Four- Year  Old 

.   identifies  own  name  in  print 

.  pretends  to  read,  talk  through  familiar  books 

.   asks  adults  to  write  down  what  s/he  says 

.    makes  up  rhymes  and  plays  with  words  spontaneously 

.   draws  pictures  that  are  at  least  partly  recognizable  to  others 

Five-Year  Old 

.   matches  letters  that  are  the  same 

.   attempts  to  "read"  transcript  of  own  dictation  and  familiar  books 

.   identifies  some  words  besides  own  name,  typically  by  recognizing  the 

context  and  the  shape  of  the  word  rather  than  its  letters 
.   writes  own  name 
.   traces  and  copies  words  and  letters 

Six-Year  Old 

.   identifies  all  letters  of  the  alphabet 
.   matches  words  that  are  the  same 

.   can  match  words  that  rhyme  and  can  continue  the  rhyme  series 
.   knows  sounds  of  some  letters 

,   reads  some  words  by  noting  the  letter  combinations  rather  than  just 
the  shape  of  the  word,  still  guesses  a  lot 


CLC  Family  Literacy  Curriculum 


Encouraging  Family  Reading 

and  Writing:  A  Book  List  for  Parents 

A  Celebration  of  American  Family  Folklore:  Tales  and  Traditions  from  the 
Smithsonian  Collection.  (1982).   Zeitlin,  S.,   Kotlin,  A.,  and  Baker,  H.  (cds.)- 
Pantheon  Books. 

Choosing  Books  for  Children.  (1982).  Heame,  B.  DcU. 

Choosing  Books  for  Kids:  How  to  Choose  the  Right  Book  for  the  Right  Child  at 
the  Right  Time.  (1986).  Brenner,  B.  etal.  Ballantine. 

Children,  Parents,  and  Reading  (1985).   Bochnlein,  M.  and  Hager,  B.,  (cds.). 
Newark:  Intemadonal  Reading  Associadon. 

Classics  to  Read  Aloud  to  Your  Children.  (1984).  Russell,  W.  P..  Crown  Books 

The  Craft  of  Children's  Writing.  (1985).  Newman,  J.  Heinemann  Educational 
Books. 

Developing  Active  Readers:  Ideas  for  Parents,  Teachers,  and  Librarians  (1979). 
Monson,  D.  and  McClkenathan,  D.  Newark:  Intemadonal  Reading  Associadon. 

Encouraging  Your  Child  to  Read.  (1989).  Larrick,  N.  Bantam,  Doubleday,  Dell. 

Family  Literacy:  Young  Children  Learning  to  Read  and  Write  (1985).  Taylor,  D. 
Exeter:  Heinemann  Educadonal  Books. 

Family  Storybook  Reading  (1986).   Strickland,  D.  and  Taylor,  D.  Portsmouth: 
Heineniann. 

The  Family  Storytelling  Handbook.  (1987).  Pellowski,  A.  Macmillan. 

Families  Writing.    Sdllman,  Peter.  (1989).    Cincinnad,  Ohio:  Writer's  Digest 
Books. 

First  Steps  Toward  Reading.  (1987).  Constable,  G.(Ed.).  Time  Life. 

For  Reading  Out  Loud!    A  Guide  to  Sharing  Books  with  Children.  (1983). 
Kimmel,  MJ^l.  and  Segel,  £.  DelL 

Games  for  Reading:  Playful  Ways  to  Help  Your  Child  to  Read.  (1984).  Kaye,  P. 
Pantheon. 

Getting  Ready  to  Read:  Creating  Readers  from  Birth  Through  Six.  (1980).  Glazcr, 
S.  Prendcc-Hall. 

Crowing  Up  Reading.  (1985).  Lamme,  L.  Acropolis. 
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Getting  Involved: 


Your  Child  and  Reading 


Points  to  keep  in  mind 

Here  are  some  important  points  to  keep  in  mind  about  children  and  reading: 

•  Children  learn  a  lot  about  reading  from  everyday  experiences. 

•  When  children  first  start  to  read,  they  do  so  in  their  own  way — gradually.   It  takes  a 
long  time  to  learn  how  to  read. 

•  Reading  to  children  gives  them  pleasure  and  helps  them  learn  to  read. 

•  Sometimes  children  hke  to  talk  about  the  pictures  in  a  book  instead  of  listening  to  the 
story.   They  learn  a  lot  about  the  story  by  doing  this. 

•  Often  children  will  ask  questions  about  a  book.   This  helps  them  understand  the  story. 

•  Don't  be  surprised  if  your  child  corrects  you  when  you  change  a  word  or  two  in  a  favor- 
ite story.   Children  learn  words  well  when  they  hear  them  repeated  frequently. 

•  Children  like  to  try  to  do  the  things  they  see  adults  do.   When  you  read,  you  encourage 
your  child  to  read. 

•  Learning  to  read  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  learning  the  alphabet.   Learning  to  read 
involves  seeing  and  hearing  other  people  read,  being  read  to,  and  trying  to  read. 

•  Success  in  most  school  subjects  depends  upon  the  ability  to  read. 

•  Reading  is  a  rewarding  pastime  that  can  bring  a  lifetime  of  pleasure. 

Parents  play  an  important  role  in  helping  their  children  learn  to  read. 


Getting  Involved: 


Your  Child  and  Problem  Solving 


Points  to  keep  in  mind 

•  By  being  patient  with  your  children,  you  help  them  in  their  problem  solving.   Children 
need  many  chances  to  solve  problems. 

•  Problem  solving  skills  are  basic  to  children's  learning. 

•  Problem  solving  is  the  kind  of  thinking  a  person  does  when  trying  to  figure  out  how  to 
deal  with  a  problem. 

•  Problem  solving  has  several  steps:  recognizing  the  problem,  thinking  through  possible 
solutions,  deciding  what  information  is  needed,  and  trying  out  the  best  solution. 

•  Success  in  problem  solving  gives  children  confidence  to  solve  other  problems. 

•  Problem  solving  skills  help  children  in  their  school  studies,  where  lessons  are  based  on 
problems. 

•  You  can  provide  opportunities  and  activities  at  home  that  allow  your  children  to  practice 
problem  solving. 

•  You  can  help  your  children  by  sharing  with  them  your  ways  of  solving  problems. 
Parents  play  an  important  role  in  helping  their  children  develop  problem  solving  skills. 
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Birth  to  1  Year 

What  to  expect 


Babies  grow  and  change  dramatically  during  their  first 
year.  They  begin  to 

•  Develop  some  control  over  their  bodies.  They  learn  to 
hold  up  their  heads;  roll  over;  sit  up;  crawl;  stand  up; 
and,  in  some  cases,  walk. 

•  Become  aware  of  themselves  as  separate  from  others. 
They  learn  to  look  at  their  hands  and  toes  and  play 
with  them.  They  learn  to  cry  when  parents  leave,  and 
they  recognize  their  name. 

•  Communicate  and  develop  language  skills.  First 
babies  cry  and  make  throaty  noises.  Later  they  babble 
and  sav  mama  and  dada.  Then  thev  make  lots  of 
sounds  and  begin  to  name  a  few  close  people  and 
objects. 

•  Play  games.  First  they  play  \\ith  their  hands.  Later 
they  show  an  interest  in  toys,  enjoy  "putting  in  and 
taking  out"  games,  and  eventually  carry  around  or 
hug  dolls  or  stuffed  toys. 

•  Relate  to  others.  First  they  respond  to  adults  more 
than  to  other  babies.  Later  thev  notice  other  babies 
but  tend  to  treat  them  like  objects  instead  of  people. 
Then  they  pay  attention  when  other  babies  cry. 

What  they  need 

Babies  require 

•  A  loving  caregiver  who  can  respond  to  their  cries  and 
gurgles; 

•  Someone  who  gets  to  know  their  special  qualities; 

•  Someone  to  keep  them  safe  and  comfortable; 

•  Opportunities  to  move  about  and  practice  new 
physical  skills; 

•  Safe  objects  to  look  at,  bat,  grab,  bang,  pat,  roll,  and 
examine; 

•  Safe  play  areas;  and 

•  Opportunities  to  hear  language  and  to  make  sounds 


Opportunities  to  uSe  big  muscles  (in  the  arms  and 

legs,  for  example); 

Opportunities  to  manipulate  small  objects,  such  as 

puzzles  and  stackable  toys; 

Activities  that  allow  them  to  touch,  taste,  smell,  hear, 

and  see  new  things; 

Chances  to  learn  about  "cause  and  effect"— that 

things  they  do  produce  certain  results  (when  a  stack 

of  blocks  gets  too  high  it  will  fall  over); 

Opportunities  to  develop  and  practice  their  language 

skills;  and 

Chances  to  learn  about  kindness  and  caring. 
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1  to  2  Years 

What  to  expect 

Children  this  age  are 

•  Energetic  (walk  more  steadily,  run,  push,  pull,  take 
apart,  carry,  and  climb  on  and  grab  things); 

•  Self-centered;  and 

•  Busy  (like  to  flip  light  switches,  pour  things  in  and 
out  of  containers,  unwrap  packages,  and  empty 
drawers). 

Between  their  first  and  second  birthdays,  they 

•  Like  to  imitate  the  sounds  and  actions  of  others  (b; 
pretending  to  do  housework  or  yardwork,  for 
example); 

•  Want  to  be  independent  and  do  it  themselves  (and 
express  this  by  saying  "No!"); 

•  Can  be  clingy, 

•  Can  have  relatively  short  attention  spans  if  not 
involved  in  an  activity; 

•  Add  variations  to  their  physical  skills  (by  walking 
backwards  or  sideways,  for  example); 

•  Begin  to  see  how  they  are  like  and  unlike  other 
children; 

•  Become  more  sensitive  to  the  moods  of  others; 

•  Play  alone  or  alongside  other  toddlers;  and 

•  Increase  their  vocabularies  from  about  2  or  3  word 
to  about  250  words  and  understand  more  of  what 
people  say  to  them. 

What  they  need 

Children  this  age  require 

•  A  safe  environment  for  exploring; 

•  Opportunities  to  make  their  own  choices  ("Do  you 
want  the  red  cup  or  the  blue  one?"); 

•  Clear  and  reasonable  limits; 
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2  to  3  Years 

What  to  expect 

Children  this  age  are 

•  Becoming  more  aware  of  others  and  their  own 
feelings; 

•  Often  stubborn  and  may  have  temper  tantrums; 

•  Developing  a  great  interest  in  other  children  and 
enjoy  being  near  them  (although  they  are  usually  self- 
centered); 

•  Able  to  jump,  hop,  roll,  and  climb; 

•  Developing  an  interest  in  pretend  play— playing  at 
keeping  house,  for  example,  or  pretending  to  cook 
and  care  for  a  baby; 

•  Expanding  their  vocabularies  (from  about  250  to 
1,000  words  during  the  year);  and 

•  Putting  together  2,  3,  and  4-word  sentences. 

What  they  need 

Children  this  age  require  opportunities  to 

•  Develop  hand  coordination  (with  puzzles  or  large 
beads  to  string  or  by  scribbling,  for  example); 

•  Do  more  things  for  themselves,  such  as  putting  on 
clothing; 

•  Sing,  talk,  and  develop  their  language; 

•  Play  with  other  children; 

•  Try  out  different  ways  to  move  their  bodies;  and 

•  Do  things  in  the  community,  such  as  taking  walks  and 
visiting  libraries,  museums,  informal  restaurants, 
parks,  beaches,  and  zoos. 
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3  to  4  Years 

What  to  expect 


Children  this  age 

•  Start  to  play  with  other  children,  instead  of  next  to 
them; 

•  Are  more  likely  to  take  turns  and  share; 

•  Are  friendly  and  giving; 

•  Begin  to  understand  that  other  people  have  feelings 
and  rights; 

•  Like  silly  humor,  riddles,  and  practical  jokes; 

•  Like  to  please  and  to  conform; 

•  Generally  become  more  cooperative  and  enjoy  new 
experiences; 

•  Are  increasingly  self-reliant  and  probably  can  dress 
without  help  (except  for  buttons  and  shoelaces); 

•  May  develop  fears  ("Mommy,  there's  a  monster  under 
my  bed.")  and  have  imaginary  companions; 

•  Are  more  graceful  physically  than  2-year-olds  and 
love  to  run,  skip,  jump  with  both  feet,  catch  a  ball, 
climb  downstairs,  and  dance  to  music; 

•  Are  great  talkers,  speak  in  sentences,  and  continue 
to  add  more  words  to  their  vocabularies;  and 

•  Have  greater  control  over  hand  and  arm  muscles, 
which  is  reflected  in  their  drawings  and  scribblings. 

What  they  need 

Children  this  age  require  opportunities  to 

•  Develop  their  blooming  language  abilities  through 
books,  games,  songs,  science,  and  art  activities; 

•  Develop  more  self-help  skills— for  example,  to  dress 
and  undress  themselves; 

•  Draw  with  crayons,  work  puzzles,  build  things,  and 
pretend; 

•  Play  with  other  children  so  they  can  learn  to  listen, 
take  turns,  and  share;  and 

•  Develop  more  physical  coordination— for  example,  by 
hopping  on  both  feet. 
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4  to  5  Years 

What  to  expect 


Children  this  age 

•  Are  active  and  have  lots  of  energy, 

•  May  be  aggressive  in  their  play; 

•  Can  show  extremes  from  being  loud  and  adventurous 
to  acting  shy  and  dependent; 

•  Enjoy  more  group  activities  because  they  have  longer 
attention  spans; 

•  Like  making  faces  and  being  silly; 

•  May  form  cliques  with  friends  and  can  be  bossy; 

•  May  change  friendships  quickly; 

•  May  brag  and  engage  in  name-calling  during  play; 

•  May  experiment  with  swear  words  and  bathroom 
words; 

•  Can  be  very  imaginative  and  like  to  exaggerate; 

•  Have  better  control  in  running,  jumping,  and  hopping 
but  tend  to  be  clumsy; 

•  Are  great  talkers  and  questioners;  and 

•  Love  to  use  words  in  rhymes,  nonsense,  and  jokes. 

What  they  need 

Children  this  age  need  opportunities  to 

•  Experiment  and  discover  within  limits; 

•  Use  blunt-tipped  scissors,  crayons,  and  put  together 
simple  jigsaw  puzzles; 

•  Practice  outdoor  play  activities; 

•  Develop  their  growing  interest  in  academic  things, 
such  as  science  and  mathematics,  and  activities  that 
involve  exploring  and  investigating; 

•  Group  items  that  are  similar  (for  example,  by  size); 

•  Stretch  their  imaginations  and  curiosity;  and 

•  See  how  reading  and  writing  are  useful  (for  example, 
by  listening  to  stories  and  poems,  dictating  stories, 
and  by  talking  with  other  children  and  adults). 
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